GHINON    TO    BLOIS
objects of such veneration in the century of Saint Francis,
were put on a par with vagabonds, thieves and lepers.
The sentiment was not altogether just and its causes
were almost as complicated as the causes of the Reforma-
tion, but it was already in Joan's time too deep-seated
for reason to affect it. She herself had been exposed to
it from her early childhood, for her neighbours had been
involved in a bitter and typical feud with a neighbouring
abbey over a matter of payment for grazing rights; to
the farmers the very cows of the monastery were objects
of spite: somehow the handsome engraved coat-of-arms
on their bells made them seem sleeker and fatter than
other people's cattle. It is significant that the only
person whom Joan greeted with friendliness among her
visitors at Master Jean Rabateau's was the young soldier
Gobert Thibault, whom she tapped on the shoulder with
the wish that "she had a few more men of goodwill
about like him" and forthwith converted into a wor-
shipper for life. Her disdain for the examiners at Poitiers,
upon whose goodwill her immediate future depended,
was a foretaste of the unconcealed scorn with which she
was to confront that other bench of priests who were to
hold in their hands her fate in this world and (in their
own opinion) the next.
Jean Lombart, one of the examiners, asked her why
she had come. She reeled off "in a grand manner" the
history of her revelations, omitting important details, of
the visit to Baudricourt and the coming to Chinon.
Master Guillaume Aimery then said, "According to
what you tell us, God wishes to deliver the people of
France from the distress they are in. But if God wishes
to deliver the people of France He has no need of
soldiers."